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Is It Chiroguacktic? 


What do you really know about Chiropractic? 


This modern-day cult of healing boasts of thousands of practitioners throughout 
the country. Its schools each year are grinding out other thousands of graduates. 
It has sprung up like a mushroom within a generation. It claims to cure all 
human ills and to relegate medicine and surgery to the discard. 

The first article of a comprehensive, impartial survey of Chiropractic, written by 
Severance Johnson as a result of exhaustive investigation, avpearing in Leslie’s 
Weekly for January 7th, is continued in the issue of January 14th. It’s an eye- 


opener—don’t miss it! 

Leslie’s of January 14th bristles with good features. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams contributes a powerful article in which he tells what is 
the matter with the automobile trade. 

There is another of James Hopper’s gripping short stories. 

The New Greenwich Village is fascinatingly revealed by Robert Cortes Holliday 
with special drawings by Walter Jack Duncan. 

Arthur Ruhl writes an interesting article on America’s Making. And there are 
other absorbing features you can’t afford to miss. 


There is a striking cover in colors—a new portrait of Secretary of State Hughes. 
Also, plenty of corking pictures and art illustrations printed in colors. 


Leslie’s is the livest and most interesting weekly in the country to-day. Why not 
join its fast-growing legion of readers now. . Remember, to-day you can buy Leslie’s 
Weekly at 10 cents a copy. 
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“Been having a mother’s club meeting here to-day, Mary?” 
“How did you guess?” 
“By my empty cigarette box.” 
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POOR FISH 
“How do you feel about reforming 
the movies?” 
“Most of the pictures I’ve seen are 
more to be pitied than censored.” 


VISIBLE EVIDENCE 
“Is he a man of good breeding?” 
“Well, I know he took five firsts at 
the poultry show.” 


A SOUTHERN. EXPOSURE 


THE WAY THEY WORK 

“Have you any alarm clocks?” in- 
quired the customer. "What I want is 
one that will arouse the girl without 
waking the whole family.” 

“I don’t know of any such alarm clock 
as that, madam,” said the man behind 
the counter. “We keep just the ordi- 
nary kind that will wake the whole fam- 
ily without disturbing the girl.” 


2 


WEARINESS 
“People are growing tired of the 
boudoir scenes in modern comedy.” 
“Yes, bedroom spells boredom.” 


UNSPECIFIED 
“TI am strongly in favor of the United 
States taking China’s part.” 
“So am I; but the question is, which 
part?” 
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In carrying out the modern note thoroughly the organist did not fail to play the 
wedding march in “camel walk” time, so that the bride 
assume her accustomed ballroom stride in leaving 


Pinkie Doodle’s Proposals 
By Gelett Burgess 


Author of “The Purple Cow,” “Goops 
and How to Be Them,” “Are 
You a Bromide?” Etc. 


T WAS going to be a busy day for 
Pinkie Doodle. Three men were 
about to propose to her. How did 

she know? She always knew. That 
was her business—just like insurance, 
or piano-moving, or manufacturing dill 
pickles. 

In the first place, she had been re- 
ceiving by parcel post for some months, 
every Tuesday, a large, important tin 
of double-breasted marrons glacées; 
which, if you’ve ever been in love with 
that kind of girl, you know cost four 
dollars a pound. With them was also 
sent an exquisitely decorated box of 
candied frog’s legs. Whom they came 
from, Pinkie had no idea. But she knew 
he must love her, and that was the main 
proposition with Pinkie. 

But to-day the mystery was solved. 
She had received a letter from one who, 
heretofore, she had only known as 
“Charges Prepaid.” That, it seemed, 
wasn’t his name at all. It was really 
Eli Foozey, and he had asked her to 
call at his office at 4 p.m., sharp, and 
no postponement on account of the 
weather. As Pinkie’s other proposals 
were to be pulled off at 4.30 and 5, re- 
spectively, this suited her right down 
to the sidewalk. 

It was just 3.60 when Pinkie knocked 
at the door marked “International 
Counterfeiting Co.” It looked to 
Pinkie like easy money. But, in case 
of an emergency she 
had her hatpin all 
ready. 

Mr. Foozey was a 
sad-eyed gent who 
looked as if blondes 
disagreed with him. 
Yet Pinkie was not 
afraid. She knew that 
she could have dark 
hair in three weeks, if 
necessary. And so she 
mobilized that air of 
charm and innocence 
which has caused so 
many famous divorces. 

“You are wondering, 
no doubt,” began Mr. 
Foozey, “why I have 





been sending you such valuable pres- 
ents?” 

“Oh, no—everybody does,” said 
Pinkie. “I was only wondering why 
you quit.” 

“The confections I have been for- 
warding you,” he continued, carefully 
pouring ink into the mucilage, “were 
sent me by a Chinese mandarin, who 
loves me madly, but without my writ- 
ten consent. I had reason to believe 
that they contained Rough-on-Rats, or 
some other popular poison. To make 
sure, I sent them to you to be eaten, 
perhaps digested. I have been look- 
ing in the papers every day,” he went 
on, pouring the mucilage back into the 
ink, “expecting to find your name in 
the Death Notices.” 

“But how did you ever know my 
name?” 

“Opened the telephone book-—stuck 
in a pin. Lo, there you were!” 

“How clever of you to find poor me, 
among all those thousands of people!” 

“Well,” said Foozey, “now you're 
here, I ought to do something to reward 
you, eh?” 

Pinkie turned on all the red lights in 
her face. “Well, since I’ve risked my 
life for you so often—” 

“Always have I longed for a brave 
girl like you, who would die for me, if 
necessary. Surely you must love me—” 

“Madly!” screamed Pinkie, with an 
amorous groan, and against his white 
waistcoat she madly flung herself, com- 
pletely ruining four fat cigars. 

Ponderously he turned up her pretty 
face—smelt of it. Then tenderly he 
drew her nearer, his lips anxious, but 
hopeful. Pinkie could hear his heart 
going up—up. But she pushed him away. 

“Nay, not yet!” she murmured. 

“Why not? You’ve accepted me, 
haven’t you? Aren’t we engagified?” 

“In New York,” Pinkie explained 
kindly, “no engagement is legally valid 
until the girl sports a ring.” And she 
gazed incipiently at the huge white light 
on his third Frankfurter. 

Off it came, on it went—on Pinkie’s 
little thumb. There it shone and glowed 
like a lamp post on Main Street. But 
not for long. 

“Oh, heavens, it’s 4.20!” exclaimed 
Pinkie. “How time does fly when you’re 
engaged to a rich old man. But my 
mother, sir, is very ill of mosquitobitis, 
and I have to pack her in sweet butter 
at half past. But we must meet again, 


had merely to 
the altar. 


Eli. Now we are engaged we ought to 
see more of each other. So to-morrow, 
then—perhaps!” And away went Pinkie, 
without asking for the change. 

. * + ~*~ 

Yesterday, Pinkie’s telephone had 
dingled with more than its usual tem- 
perament. And when she had ex- 
plained, shrilly, that she was NOT 
“Bootsy” and that this was NOT Lim- 
burgher, 9994, a voice, a virid voice, in- 
formed her that, nevertheless, she was 
the prettiest wrong number that he had 
ever went anywhere. As the conversa- 
tion continued, the wires melted and 
sizzled with his increasing ardor. But 
before disconnection had set in, bary- 
tone had confided that he was John 
Spook, the President of the Eagle Pun 
and Joke Works, and would she meet 
him to-morrow at the Ritz and eat a 
few tea and cigarettes? Object, Matri- 
mony or better. Winner take all. 

Pinkie, now just mussed up and fussed 
up enough to look interesting, Foozey’s 
ring in her bag, arrived at the Ritz at 
thirty minutes to five. In the garden 
Mr. Spook was pensively paring his 
nails with a butter-spreader. She knew 
him at once by his beautiful breathing 
—it had intrigued her over the wire. 
But he was taller than he had seemed 
in the telephone. 

One can’t really describe talk at the 
Ritz, you know. There is nothing to 
describe. At the end of ten minutes’ 
eager conversation neither had said any- 
thing. But it all came in a bunch at 
the end, like a French poodle’s tail. 

“You're almost as pretty as your 
voice,” said he, “only yellower.” 

“Yes,” said Pinkie, 
“I’ve been thinking of 
bleaching my voice for 
some time.” 

“Oh, I can al- 
ways tell, you 
know, when I hear 
a person speak—” 

“Yes—or eat. Isn’t 
that true, though?” 

Spook grinned all 
over except his feet. 
But, you see, he had 
bunions. ‘This is my 
mother’s engagement 
ring,” he said, produc- 
ing from his hip pocket 
a dropsical diamond, 
set with seven blue 
(Con. on page 28) 
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L H. WOODS, whose middle name should be 

“Standing-Room-Only,” is much in the spot- 
light at present. As a producer of Biblical, Up- 
lift and Puritanical plays he is a wonder. Al- 
though Shakespeare thought of it first in Romeo 
and Juliet, it remained for Al to capitalize the 
bed as an adjunct to the drama. Some of the 
most interesting lines in his plays surround him. 



































TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


To a Golf Ball 
By O. C. A. Child 


UPON the tiny pyramid I built 
You seem to preen yourself and 
smirk a bit, 
Full well aware it’s war unto the hilt, 
You calmly pose—just waiting to be 
hit. 


And I, too, pose and struggle to recall 
The wisest cracks I’ve read in Var- 
don, Braid, 
While you grin up at me, you wretched 
ball, 
From that wide gash got from my 
mashie’s blade. 


You gain a base advantage from the 
crowd 
That seethes around and hints it 
wants to play— 
As thus, and thus, 
this quite out loud 
They jeer at me! 
blocks the way. 


and all 








’Tis you that 


Well, this must end! “The upward 
swing is slow,” 
The downward quickens, now you'll 
squirm and flinch; 
A mile beyond yon bunker you shall 
go! 
What’s this? Good Heavens, you’ve 
not budged an inch! 


CALCULUS 


Entering a grocery store in a great 
hurry, a man walked up to a clerk and 
asked for five pounds of butter. The 
butter was prepared for carriage, 
and the man, taking it, started for 
the door. The clerk called him 
back. 

“Here, mister, you didn’t pay me 


for the butter!” Ad 


Apologetically, the man returned. 
“I’m awfully sorry. I do that kind 
of thing once in a while. I’m so 
sorry to make you extra trouble, 
but it wasn’t butter I wanted! My 
wife asked me to bring her home 
twenty-five pounds of sugar. I 
don’t see how I could have made 
such a mistake!” 

The clerk returned the butter to 
the ice-box, and weighed out the 
sugar, putting two heavy bags 
around it. The man took it, and 
again started for the door. Again 
the clerk, laughing at his persistent 
absent-mindedness, called him back. 

“Mister! You didn’t pay for the 


their wives. 


“What? Oh! Thesugar! Oh, didn’t 
I? Dear, dear! But look here—you see 
I gave you the butter in exchange for 
the sugar.” 

“Yes, but you didn’t pay for the but- 
ter.” 

“Well, I didn’t take it.” 


SHE KNEW HIM 


A young and eligible bachelor was 
planning to refurnish and redecorate 
his apartment, and wished to have the 
walls newly papered. Knowing his 
landlord very well socially, he resolved 
to call one evening and make his wants 
known. 

On his arrival, he found his land- 
lord was out. However, the charm- 
ing daughter admitted him, and after 
the usual exchange of greetings he 
said: 

“IT have come, Miss Rentworth, to 
ask two very important questions of 
your father, and hope that both may 
receive favorable answers.” 

Miss Rentworth replied: “I'll be very 
glad to deliver any messages on father’s 
return.” 

“But,” he continued in a jocular vein, 
“one of these questions relates to you. 
I was going to ask your father for your 
hand, and for some new wallpaper as 
well.” 

“If that’s all,” she flashed back, “I 
think dad might give you my hand; 
but, knowing him as I do, I can offer 
you no encouragement about the wall- 
paper.” 
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Visitor—Who are all these stiff-legged men 

that pass here this morning? 

pital near? 
Subbubs—No. 


sugar, either!” trouser leg. 


A) 


Is there a hos- 


Those are some of our best 
citizens who don’t want to go to church with 
So they’re sneaking off to the 
links, each with a golf club stuck down his 


CHECKING UP 
One morning a negro sauntered inte 
the office of a white friend. “Good 


mawnin’, Mr. Withrow. Kin I use yo’ 


phone a minute?” he asked. 

“Why, certainly, Sam.” 

Sam called his number, and after a 
few minutes’ wait, said, “Is this Mrs. 
Whiteside? Well, I seen in de papeh 
where you-all wanted a good culled 
man. Is you still wantin’ one? Then 
the man youse got is puffectly satis- 
factory, and you doesn’t connemplate 
makin’ no change soon? All rignt, 
ma’am. Good-bye.” 

Mr. Withrow called to Sam as he 
left the phone, “Now that’s too bad, 
Sam, that the place is filled.” 

“Oh, dat’s all right, Mr. Withrow. 
Ise de nigger what’s got de job, but 
I's jest a wantin’ to check up.” 


UNSKILLED 

Down in Texas the short cotton crop 
forced a large number of country 
negroes to the cities. One of these 
applied for a job at one of the large 
employment agencies. 

“There’s a job open at the Eagle 
Laundry,” said the man behind the 
desk. “Want it?” 

The applicant shifted uneasily from 
one foot to the other. “Tell you how 
it is, Boss,” he said finally. “I sure 
does want a job mighty bad, but de 
fack is, I ain’t never washed a eagle.” 


ADVERTISING 
An up-to-date Evangelist was writing 
on all the rocks along a certain 
river, different bible texts and ad- 
monitions to be good. At one 
place on a fine, smooth rock, he 
wrote: 


a “What are you going to do after 


death?” 
A week later underneath this an 
enterprising advertiser had written: 
“Use Delta oil—good for burns.” 


HIS OFFENSE 


Rastus, the camp cook, was in 
the guard-house, and Sam _ was 
offering him a little sympathy. 
“What they done got you in heah 
faw, Sam?” 

“Inverten.” 

“Inverten? What am dat in- 
verten, Rastus?” 

“Well, I jes’ tell yo’, Sam. I 
done cooked a lot of beans upside 
down and dey gib dese heah sogers 
de hiccoughs.” 
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The Way of It 
By Battell Loomis 


FTER all— 
It isn’t what you’re getting, 
It’s what you’re going to get 
That counts! 
Rather small 
Is the blimp who’s always fretting 
That he lacks time to set 
And pounce! 
Thus ’tis so 
That luck will always fly him, 
He’ll never be a guy 
Of note! 


Don’t you know 
The boob who lets get by him 
The things he ought to try 
*Za goat! 


Only one— 
He runs the elevator— 
Should depend on Fate 
And pull! 


Others, son, 
Apply their own gyrator 
To throwing a mean gait 
And bull! 


Oh, Go-getters 
Don’t wait for the train or 
Ship, by aeroplane 
They jog! 
So no fetters 
Ever can restrain or 
Delay them. They’ve got brain 
And dog! 





Drawn by Art HELFANT. 
“She devoured the latest novel.” 


The Home Stretch 
By Katherine Negley 


ALTER HORACE took an effi- 

ciency course by mail, and he 
learned that self-assurance will carry 
one through anything. 

The first time he tried it was when 
he was passing through a crowd. He 
squared his shoulders, looked every- 
one jin the eye and moved as if he had 
the right of way. The crowd parted 


respectfully, and he marched by like 
a conquering hero. 

There was a great speaker in town, 
and no one was to hear him except 
those who were invited. Walter 
Horace was not invited, but he took 
two friends, told the doorkeeper who 
he was, said he wanted the best seats 
in the house, and the ushers bustled 
about to place him. 

He wanted to go through a motion 
picture studio. He handed the di- 
rector his card and asked to be shown 
through immediately. The director 
thought he was some screen potentate, 
and he was passed through. 

He was speeding along the boule- 
vard, the traffic man stopped him and 
asked him to appear in Court the 
next morning. He looked the Judge 
straight in the eye, according to in- 
structions, told him a long story about 
the reason he was speeding, and waited 
to be allowed to go. 

The Judge did not interrupt him, but 
when he had finished he said: “Your 
fine is twenty dollars. Pay as you 
go out!” 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 
“You say the movies made a million- 
aire of Prouty? I thought he sold 
dishwashers.” 
“That’s just it. They buy his ma- 
chine so they can wash the dinner 
dishes and get to the movies sooner.” 
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She—Well, you'll call up again some other night, won’t you, Billy? Yes, I will take 
good care of my cold; in fact, the doctor is here now! 


NECK AND NECK 
Ted—I never saw anything like the 
way they’re getting out new style col- 
lars all the time. 
Ned—There’s nothing like it, old 
man, except the way the laundries 
scrap them. 


VEILED CONCEIT 
“T love you more than anything else 
in the world.” 


“I regret that I cannot return it, 


yet I shall always respect your taste. 


A WARNING 
One hand was all he used to steer, 
The other arm hugged Myrtle. 


They did a skid, and then, oh, dear! 
The beastly car turned turtle. 


THERE WITH THE GOODS 

Madge—lIt’s a shame to talk of long 
skirts after the circus we’ve had with 
our short ones. 

Marjorie—Circus is right, my dear. 
We've been giving the greatest show 
on earth 





POOR HUMAN NATURE 
“Is Penfield’s novel of a small town 


any good?” 

“It must be. The characters are so 
true to life that the originals don’t 
recognize themselves.” 


THE TEST 
Polly—I am desperately in love with 
Jack. I don’t believe I could live with- 
out him. 
Dolly—Why don’t 
and find out? 


you marry him 
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For to Admire and for to See 


HE only way most of us can 
afford to travel nowadays is to 
buy a book. We- recommend 
“Down the Columbia” (Dodd, Mead 
and Co.), by Lewis R. Freeman, who 
went all the way from the head to 
Portland in a skiff. On the C. P. you 
cross the Columbia, going west, at 
Beavermouth, and again at Revelstoke. 
Between those two points 
the river flows north, and 
then makes a sharp bend 
around the Selkirks, and 


By Wa.TEeR PRICHARD EATON 


Japanese ladies peeping up over the 
tops of their bathtubs. Julian says he 
liked the Japanese. Well, we don’t 
much care why, so long as he did. 
Just now, with a lot of wild-eyed 
“patriots” trying to precipitate a war 
with that nation, it is a blessing to 
have a book by an honest, intelligent 
man which doesn’t preach hate and 


once, up in York State, who got the 
wanderlust and walked to Florida. 
When he came back we asked him if 
he footed it the entire distance. 

“Can’t honestly say ’s I did,” he re- 
plied. “’Bout a mile south of Charles- 
ton, a feller give me a lift for ten 
miles.” 

Franck now and then took a boat 
or beat a railroad. 
His book about it 
—“Working North from 
Patagonia” (The Century 
Co.)—is almost as long 








comes south again. This 








stretch is perhaps the 
wildest water of any con- 
siderable extent on any of 
the great rivers of the 
world, and wild water 
amid wild and thrilling 
scenery. Mr. Freeman 
took his life and his 
camera in his hand—and 
went. After he got 
around the bend alive, it 





A COMEBACK 


as his walk, but it is curi- 
ously barren of reflective 
observation. Franck has 
a kodak mind. He snap- 
shots everything he sees 
and does, but gives us 
few broad, significant pic- 
tures of a country, a 
people. 

At that, he must have 
wonderful feet! 





was easy to keep on a 
thousand miles or so, 
down the rushing green 
water. At that, it sounds 
as safe as the Columbia 
Highway on a pleasant 
Sunday! 


AFE you one of those 
fans who love movies 
about the north woods, 
taken in Yonkers? If so, 
you probably won’t care 
for “The Drama of the 
Forests” (Doubleday, 
Page and Co.), by Arthur 
Heming, an artist who 
went far north to live and 
paint for a year. The 
book contains neither 
rape nor the Northwest 
Mounted Police. It is 
full, however, of Indian 
legends, animal lore, and 
stories and impressions 
of that frozen land. The 
paintings which illustrate 
it are vivid, virile, full 
of a haunting cold 
strangeness, and ex- 
tremely decorative. Mr. 
Heming is one of’ the 
chosen few, also, who 


knows what a snowshoe track looks idiotic fear. 
like. A fascinating and beautiful to send Julian around the world. 





OF course the only really important thing about Allan 
Pollock is that he’s a darn good actor, but it’s in- 
teresting to everybody except himself that he has staged 
one of the greatest comebacks in the history of the 
theater. It bores him. When the war broke out, 
Pollock was playing with Billie Burke in “Jerry.” Being 
an Englishman, he chucked his part and beat it back to 
England, where he immediately enlisted. Presently he 
was a captain, and then presently he was a wreck. The 
doctors had to keep a card index of his wounds, there 
were so many. They kept him in the hospital for three 
years, reassembling him, and when they finally got him 
together again, and stepped on the starter, he coughed 
in a couple of cylinders and went to the theater, where 
he saw a play called “A Bill of Divorcement.” It was 
a fine play, with a fine part in it that waked his ambi- 
tion to life once more. He borrowed some money, 
bought the American rights, came to America, and now 
Allan Pollock, in “A Bill of Divorcement,” is a hit on 
Broadway. Some comeback! 

Pollock loves America—even our clipping bureaus. 
After he produced “A Bill of Divorcement” he subscribed 
$20 for five hundred clippings about the play. He says 
that exactly 365 of them were Percy Hammond’s roast, 
Percy’s criticisms being syndicated all over the country. 
This is almost equal to G. B. Shaw’s record, who got 
400 clippings about his whiskers. By the way, if you 
address Allan Pollock as “Captain” he will probably 
poke you in the eye, though very a. . 

. P. E. 

















It would be a good idea care what he did. 
forty-three foot sloop and with his 


R. OWEN ROWE 

O’NEIL, in spite of 
his name and an English 
and Harvard education, is 
a Boer. As a child he 
often visited the king of 
Swaziland, with an uncle 
who carried the monthly 
tribute of gin the Boers 
paid as the price of peace. 
Later he kept up his 
visits, and in 1918 was 
present at a civil war, 
and was initiated into the 
royal “impis” with pain- 
ful ceremonies. His 
book, “Adventures in 
Swaziland” (The Century 
Co.), is a vivid picture of 
this wild, warlike South 
African tribe, told with 
humor and insight. But 
—though he didn’t intend 
this—it makes you feel as 
sorry for the Swazis as 
for the North American 
Indians. Civilization is 
a painful medicine. 


RALPH STOCK got so 
filled up with the 
trenches that he didn’t 
So he bought a 


book. 


Tes STREET has been to Japan. 
Of course he wrote a book about 
it. Everybody does. He calls his 
book “Mysterious Japan” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) Among the mysteries 
he shows to us are photographs of 
the heads and bare shoulders of two 


ARRY A. FRANCK can’t walk so 

fast as Edward Payson Weston, 
but he has undoubtedly walked farther. 
His latest stroll was from Chili over 
the Andes to the Argentine, and then 
north through Brazil, the Guianas, 
Venezuela. Of course, he didn’t walk 
all the way. We knew a farmhand 


S 


sister and a friend navigated it from 
England, through the Panama Canal, 
to the South Sea Islands. He didn’t 
get any croix de guerre for this, but 
e got a good story. And he didn’t 
have any love affairs at Tahiti, so it is 
doubtful if the book will sell. (“The 
Cruise of the Dream Ship,” by Ralph 
Stock. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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ing mail, and took his sword 

in keeping, and said, “I guess 
I’ll hit the trail and rescue damsels 
weeping. For in the fair romantic 
books that’s what all knights are 
doing, and I must do the same, gad- 
zooks, the path of fame pursuing.” 

And in a valley of the West he 
found a woman wailing; he rode 
to her with lance at rest; “Now, 
prithee, what is ailing?” 

“My husband smote me with his 
staff, without excuse or reason, and 
much I fear my epitaph he’ll write 
in early season; I wot he brake 
my collarbone and hath destroyed 
my shoulder, and fain I’d soak him 
with a stone, a brickbat or a 
boulder.” 

“Now, rest in peace, afflicted 
dame,” the knight responded, 
clearly, “and I will climb upon his 
frame, and punish him severely. 
My knighthood calls me to redress 
the woes of females stricken, and 
if I do not miss my guess I'll make 
your husband sicken. You say I'll 
find him just within, hard by the 
outer bailey? Then come, good 
steed, get up and spin,” the good 
knight chortled gayly. 

And there he found the brutal 
wight, odsfishing and beshrew- 
ing, with hops and raisins heaped 
in sight, intent on his home brew- 
ing. 

“Cogs wounds, 


S IR RONALD donned his shin- 
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the knight ex- 








Knight Errant 
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claimed, “my friend, it is your 
time to suffer; for he who lets 
his fist descend on woman is a 
duffer. Yon woman erstwhile 
was your bride, a fair and charm- 
ing vision; your gypsire should 
be open wide to make her life 
Elysian; and you should deck 
her hair with gems, her tresses 
bright and curly, and you should 
buy her diadems, and do your 
shopping early. And you should 
make her life a pome, caress her 
daily, hourly; instead of which 
you swat her dome, and leave her 
weeping dourly. And ere I’m 
done, you scurvy dunce, you'll 
think I am a blizzard; I soak you 
twice, I soak you once, I prod 
you in the gizzard.” 

Sir Ronald smote him with 
his lance, and sent his bonnet 
flying, and poked him roundly in 

the pance until he started cry- 

ing. Sir Ronald then had oped 
his lips to speak a while on 
morals, to chasten him with 
righteous whips, and make him 
cease his quarrels. But ere 
the knight could start his tale, 











“Yon woman erstwhile was your 
bride, a fair and charming vision.” 


with precepts small and larger, the 

woman smote him with a rail and 

knocked him from his charger. 

When he sat up his head was swelled, 
his neck and jaw were broken, and 
still her rail the woman held, and 
bitter words were spoken. 

“Well, Sir Buttinski,” said the dame, 
severe and unforgiving, “I think it is 
a beastly shame that chumps like you 
are living. It’s strange indeed that 
man and wife can’t ply their useful 
labors, and get some pleasure out of 
life, without buttinski neighbors. Now 
climb aboard your crowbait steed, e’en 
though your head be humming, and 
chase yourself with ardent speed, or 
you'll find worse a-coming.” 

Sir Ronald gaped in sheer amaze, 
so daft he thought the lady, but there 
was method in her gaze—the rail she 
held still ready. And while the knight 
she menaced still, the husband well 
safeguarded, with malediction hot and 
shrill sweet words were interlarded. 
Sir Ronald rose and caught his steed, 
the while the woman waited; in fact, 
he was convinced, indeed, it could not 
be debated. 

“Now by St. Bride,” Sir Ronald said, 
when he had reached his palace, 
and had a poultice on his head, 
“I’m done, so help me, Alice! 
Reformers still may raise their 
din and do a lot of yelling, but 
all I get for butting in is just a 
painful swelling.” 
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Alls Swell That Ends Swell 


66 ET-RICH QUICK WALLING- 
FORD?” is one of the films built 
around the notion that a happy 

ending is a final scene in which all the 

characters appear in evening clothes. 

The idea seems to be “All’s Swell that 

Ends Swell.” 

We are under the impression that 
George M. Cohan was the first to de- 
vise the formula and to employ it in 
his dramatic version of Wallingford. 
Since then it has become a commonplace 
in every play about small-town life. 
We have in the first act the lobby of 
the Grand Hotel, rambling and ram- 
shackle, with the chief citizens of the 
community sitting about the stove 
smoking their pipes. 

In act four everything has been trans- 
formed. Through the ingenuity and 
energy of the crooks or confidence men 
who act as heroes of our little play, 
prosperity has come to Hicksville. The 
Grand Hotel has been entirely rebuilt. 
Instead of honest pine we have imita- 
tion marble. Pipes have been banished. 
There is a thick rug on the floor to 
catch the dust and inconvenient recep- 
tacles for cigarette ashes. Dinner is 
now a Ja carte, and costs four times as 
much as it used to. 

Somebody in the play is ambushed 
in the centre of the lobby, and has a 
silver loving-cup thrust into his hands. 
Then he makes a speech, and the cur- 
tain comes down to indicate that the 
play has ended. If this is the popular 
playwright’s idea of a happy ending we 
would not dare to undergo the fearful 
devastation which must be wrought by 
one of his tragedies. 


T SEEMS to us deplorable, although 

understandable, that the successful 
dramatic trick of the season before last 
should be continued into the present 
season by cautious and imitative play- 
wrights. It seems to us equally de- 
plorable and a little mysterious that 
scenario writers should feel impelled to 
copy closely the manners of the men 
who write for the spoken drama. The 
films ought to stay in their own back- 
yard. They ought to be glad, too, for 
theirs is a yard as limitless as the 
world. They can send their story chas- 
ing up te the tops of mountains and 
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down into jungles. Deserts, glaciers, 
geysers, and some of the smaller oceans, 
can fit into their scheme of things, and 
why on earth motion-picture plots 
should be allowed to poke their heads 
into the tiny cubicles of the drama and 
shut the door behind them passes our 
comprehension. 

“Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” for 
instance, is almost slavish in the man- 
ner in which it copies the methods used 
by Cohan in dramatizing the story of 
George Randolph Chester. In the final 
act of the piece, as played upon the 
stage, there was a backdrop showing the 
new houses of the nascently prosperous 
characters in the play and, in front of 
these, small models of trolley cars 
moved carrying tiny electric lights. It 
was amusing. The models did not 
look like trolley cars, but that was not 
the idea. 

“Doesn’t that sound like an ap- 
proaching horseman?” asked one of 
the characters in still another Cohan 
play, as two off-stage cocoanut shells 
were slapped together rhythmically. 

“No, not exactly,” answered the 
comedian, “but it’s surely a darn good 
effect.” 

That, we take it, was the scheme of 
the backdrop in the play of Walling- 
ford, but a motion-picture director 
should not have been under any great 
necessity of following in Cohan’s foot- 
steps. Requiring trolley cars, he could 
have gone out and brought in trolley 
cars. Sometimes they make an excel- 
lent illusion of being trolley cars. 


As a matter of fact, we are prejudiced 

against most indoor motion pic- 
tures. We do not mean that no char- 
acter in a film shall ever be allowed 
to come in out of the rain, nor do we 
contend that every emotional conflict 
ought to take place on top of Mount 
Blanc or just below the Horseshoe 
Falls. We are simply suggesting that 
when feasible and suitable the scenario 
writer ought to be glad to let his char- 
acters out for an airing. When we see 
a well-photographed film, in which 
there is some snatch of ocean or a 
wooded field with wind stirring, we are 
moved to doubt greatly the fundamen- 
tal and everlasting superiority of the 
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spoken drama so often asserted by 
more or less critical persons. 

No matter how great the eloquence 
of the spoken word, there are physical 
handicaps which can rob it of its savor. 
Vaughn Moody’s fine play, “The Great 
Divide,” never moved us much because 
we always remembered a certain scene 
in which the heroine led another char- 
acter to the edge of a precipice and 
loudly called upon him to look at the 
view and fall under the spell of the 
great and untamed West. On the 
particular afternoon in which we saw 
the play, the view consisted of a blue 
cyclorama, all too evidently made of 
canvas and even more palpably wrink- 
led. It was a sky marred in the mak- 
ing, and it hung limply exactly six 
inches in front of the noses of the two 
persons in the play who were talking 
about God’s great outdoors. Mr. 
Moody’s English was not eloquent 
enough to create an illusion for us in 
the face of these circumstances. 


‘THE problem of the scenario writer 

differs fundamentally from that of 
the playwright. He cannot do much 
with words which come out in captions 
rather coldly and formally. Instead, 
he must say it with trees, and clouds 
and mountains, and these are not with- 
out eloquence. 

“Think, when we talk of horses, that 
you see them,” said Chorus apolo- 
getically in Shakespeare’s “Henry V.” 
It was a good dramatic device, but it 
would have been a poor one for the 
motion-pictures. The director’s busi- 
ness would be not to talk about horses, 
but to show them swarming across the 
plains of Flanders. Shakespeare, we 
think, would have done the same if 
he could, for we believe the discovery 
has already been made in Hollywood 
that Shakespeare might have done ex- 
tremely well with a Griffith or a De- 
Mille to guide him. Of course, it 
would have been necessary for him to 
learn some things first, and the motion- 
picture producers could well afford to 
learn with him. The chief lesson, we 
think, would be that the screen is not 
a substitute for the stage, and not even 
a poor relation—but, for better or 
worse, a separate and distinct art form. 
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William Kent and the Darling Twins 
show how to start the day right. 


Marie Callahan 
and 

Harland Dixon 
waking them up. Z 
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Marie Callahan, 
who is a 
good evening 
dearie 










Morning, 
Dearie” 
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EDITORIAL 


By Wititiam ALLEN WHITE 


IN DAYS OF OLD WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD 


HREE years ago Theodore Roosevelt 

died. What a lot of water has gone 
SEE under the bridge in those years! The 
- rise and fall of the League of Nations; 
’ the Versailles Treaty and its revisions 
and amendments; the nomination of 
Harding and Cox, the campaign of 
fake issues; the repudiation of Wilson 
and all his works in the election of 
Harding, followed by the slow but 
rather inexorable return of the Wilson 
program, “the new Heaven and the new 
earth,” and a gentle recrudescence of 
Wilson himself. A funny world! And to-day, amid the 
new issues in the new world, men ask what would Roose- 
velt do. Some men even affect to answer and to act ac- 
cordingly. Only one thing is sure about the reaction of 
Roosevelt to the new situation. He would not follow 
Roosevelt. He would say to those who might conclusively 
prove what the Rooseveltian complex would be, “Very 
well, it is most Rooseveltian to be un-Rooseveltian when 
the Rooseveltian is expected.” He would meet to-day as 
to-day, not as yesterday. To-day’s problems are as remote 
from the Roosevelt policies as the issues of the fifties in 
the last century. Yet Roosevelt in the ten years of his 
reign, from 1904, when he was nominated for. the Presi- 
dency, until 1914, when the Progressive issues and the 
Progressive Party were eclipsed by the war, made a big 
and necessary change in America. It was colossal in its 
simplicity. Just as the Declaration of Independence and 
the American Constitution put social caste out of political 
power in America, so the Roosevelt regime saw the 
destruction of economic caste in political and social power. 

The merchant prince of the mid-Victorian era was also 
a political potentate. The railroad king poked his scepter 
into a lot of things which were none of his business. The 
trust magnate heard his Magnificat sung too frequently for 
his own and his country’s good. The coal barons exacted 
political and social tribute with the economic dole. The 
golden calf and the gilded jackass had too much homage 
for the preservation of a democracy. 

And into these wicked and presumptuous principalities 
and power Roosevelt walked roughshod in the righteous 
joy of a big and necessary job. How he whacked right 
and left with the “big stick”! How he roared at the 
“malefactors of great wealth” and reviled the “undesirable 
citizen” in the office of the railroad president! “The 
predatory rich” and “that particular kind of multimillion- 
aire who is almost the least enviable, and is certainly one 
of the least admirable, of all our citizens; a man of whom 
it has been well said that his face has grown hard and 
cruel while his body has grown soft; whose son is a fool 
and his daughter a foreign princess; whose nominal pleas- 
ures are at best those of a tasteless and extravagant 
luxury, and whose real delight, whose real life-work, is 
the accumulation and use of power in its most sordid and 
least elevating form,” and “unscrupulous aggrandisement 
of capital” passed into the language of the day. Those 





cat-tails lashed many of the evils of plutocracy out of the 
world. But what a clatter it all made! What an overturn- 
ing of values! What a new inventory was made of Uncle 
Sam’s stock of virtues! 

The scribbler came out of his garret. The editor got 
into politics “on his own,” not as an errand boy of Wall 
Street, and men came into power who were not known in 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. Those were great days. They 
are a bit dimmed now by the new days that are dawning 
all the time. But Roosevelt, who came to Washington 
to find it golden, left it a place of most common clay. He 
found a plutocracy; he left a republic. To save the com- 
mon man to his own political and social and economic self- 
respect, that was the Roosevelt chore in the world. Ina 
word, the rehabilitation of self-respect in the average man 
among the money kings—that was the essence of the 
“Roosevelt policies!” It has been three years crowded 
with events, packed with issues since he left this world. 
But his soul goes marching on. The Harding administra- 
tion is planning liberal measures casually which the 
Roosevelt administration would have approached with 
consternation and dismay. 


THE VALUE OF LIFE 


UPPOSE you were in the death cell sentenced to be 
S hanged. Would you take a chance to save your life, 

or would you let them lead you sheep-like to death? 
Most people in the death chamber seem to think it a virtue 
to die. But once in a while some brave soul says no. 
If he has imagination and initiative, his death is dramatic 
or his escape a great adventure. Tom Slaughter in 
Arkansas and Tommie O’Connor in Chicago, who cast 
themselves as news heroes, dashing for liberty in the 
big last moments of imprisonment, displayed high quali- 
ties. They did what every man would like to have grit 
and brains to do if he were about to be hanged. It 
makes no difference to a man who is to be hanged how 
just the punishment may be. He is alive, and loves 
life. In a deeply fundamental way — quite beyond law 
and organized society—a man about to be killed by law 
has a right to his life if he can save it. His fellows 
in government are playing with him the game of an eye 
for an eye. He took a life; they are taking his. It is his 
game if he has fire enough in his boiler and steam enough 
in his head to play out that eye for an eye game to the 
end. What does he gain by being strangled or struck by 
lightning? Why should he walk to the chair or the gallows 
with a firm step? Why not take up the eternal challenge 
of life? Why not die fighting for his right to live? All 
these questions rise in our hearts as we read the evening 
paper by the fireside, and thrill in sneaking admiration 
of the crook who rises and battles for the breath of 
his body. 

It is much more comfortable for us who pay taxes for 
gallows and electric chairs to have the condemned man 
soothed to cowardice by our purring philosophy of meek- 
ness, and humility. But when he strikes back, when he 
steps out with a flaming spirit and a merciless hand, 


defying customs, laws, institutions, philosophies, creeds, - 
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everything in the universe, and fights the lone and awful 
and hopeless fight for the spark of life that animates 
him—what a man he reveals! What a soul we have 
scrapped by teaching him the stupendous folly that makes 
him a murderer! What pitiful waste our homes and schools 
and churches and States and civilized institutions have 
made of what might have been a brave and intrepid life! 


THIS VAST ECONOMIC BOOBYHATCH 


OBERT HARRIS lives near Casper, Wyoming. He 

has been in the sheep business sixteen years, and is 

a competent rancher. This fall he brought twenty- 
six carloads of sheep to Kansas City, with 135 sheep in 
each car. After paying the freight and selling the sheep 
on the market he had eleven cents left for each sheep. 

The sheep market was not “off” the day of his sale. 
Freight rates had not been suddenly increased. Robert 
Harris suffered no unusual loss. Cattle men for eighteen 
months have been losing money like that on their flocks. 

There are only three classes of cattle and sheep men 
in the West; those who are bankrupt, those who will be 
bankrupt when they sell their herds, and those who have 
handled so few cattle that they can take their loss. 

The meat growers of America perform an essential 
service to mankind. They are men of exceptional intelli- 
gence and unusual industry, and the nature of the business 
develops in them splendid commercial courage—the great 
business talents that have made America the world’s leader 
in many lines of worthy endeavor. 

Yet we have so grossly neglected the business of meat 
growing that we have ruined its captains, and broken their 
courage, and shattered its morale. All this we have done 
by the great American principle of Hands Off—every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindermost, which struts 
about our world as the law of supply and demand. We 
must pay for our carelessness in the next ten years. 

And yet, ten months ago hundreds of Americans knew, 
Congress knew, the President knew, the great bankers of 
Lower Broadway knew, the packers knew what was coming. 

We laugh at the farmer for leaving his expensive 
harvester and his costly plow out in the weather. Yet we 


as a nation have left this great meat-growing industry 
ruthlessly, shamefully out in the weather, because at the 
moment we are so tremendously keen about the devil 
taking the hindermost that we forget that when the devil 
takes him, he taxes us for his catch. 

Government ownership, paternalism, socialism and all 
that sort of thing are mad and wasteful folly. But this 
vast economic boobyhatch which we call American com- 
merce still leaves something to be desired. 


THE JIMREEDS 
ak a JIM REED of Missouri will oppose the 


work of the disarmament conference. Naturally! 

Jimreed isn’t a senator, it is a disease. It afflicts peo- 
ple who have no faith in men, who have a grouch on God 
and are coryoding their own digestive fixtures with hatred. 
There is only one cure for the Jimreeds; that is to let 
hell fry it out of men. They are not to be punished for 
their sins; they are not bad men, as men go; for we are 
all miserable sinners. And one life is about as good or 
as bad as another, in the record of the Lamb’s Book of 
Life. But the things our ordinary sins have done to the 
poor devils, who have the Jimreeds, the malevolence it 
has bred, the suspicion it has secreted, the unhappiness 
it has sown in their hearts—that is the source of their 
infection. The peculiar mental quirk known as the Tom- 
watsons is only the Jimreeds trying to break out in a rash 
ind leave the system! 


TROOPS FOR WOMEN 


HE other day in Kansas the wives of the miners tried 
to stop union strikers from working; the union strike 
breakers having been summoned to break an outlaw 
strike. The girls were great little cut-ups, and tried to 
manhandle' the lads in the mine rather scandalously. 
Then along came the Governor with the troops. And 
why not? If votes for women, why not troops for women? 
The ladies should have all the rights of free born American 
citizens. And if being shot down by the militia for picket- 
ing is one of man’s inalienable rights—why deny the 
women anything they want? Give ‘em both barrels! 





THE BURGLAR 
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Little 
Marjorie Whittington 
ready to mount her pogo 
and hurdle away with her 
teammates in the Ziegfeld 
Midnight Frolic. 


If you don’t pogo to busi- 

hess these crisp mornings, 

youre not only middle- 

class but decidedly middle- 
aged. 





























Various 


MOTIONAL GLUCOSURIA, or 
sentimentality, as it is more com- 
monly known, seems sooner or 

later to get even our better playwrights. 
The latest victim is Miss Clare Kum- 
mer. For her newest play, “The Moun- 
tain Man,” almost rivals the work of 
that most eminently diabetic of her 
confréres, the M. Edward Childs Car- 
penter. There is so much sugar in it 
that it dies on the spot. 

Now, while it comes as no surprise 
to find a heavy dose of sentimentality 
in the plays of such Americanos as 
Owen Davis, George Scarborough and 
kindred members of the dramatic Elks, 
it is something of a shock to find it in 
any play by Miss Kummer. In none 
of her past work has this writer given 
the faintest indication that love made 
her roll a lugubrious eye, that little 
orphans loosened the flood-gates of her 
heart, or that mother-love set up any 
ululations within her bosom. Over all 
such things she has been wont to emit 
a very polite but thoroughly unmistak- 
able snicker. She has, though true 
enough with lady-like mien, consistently 
fingered a humorous nose at them; and 
their fingerings at her in turn she has 
written down and made into mocking 
plays. 

But something surely has happened 
to her. The sentimental American air 
has got into her lungs. Gone are the 
delicate irony of “Rollo’s Wild Oat,” 
the easy humors of “A Successful Ca- 
lamity,” the dry fun of “Good Gracious, 
Annabelle,” and in their stead we have 
the damp-eyed, lump-in-the-throat stuff 
of the Broadway box-office professors. 
“The Mountain Man,” in sooth, is at 
bottom merely a combination of a Wil- 
liam Hodge play, one of Al Jolson’s 
“Mammy” songs, and some Robert 
Edmond Jones’ scenery. 

Of course, even with such obvious 
and shopworn materials, Miss Kummer 
succeeds in some measure. She can’t 
quite resist her former self, and every 
now and then there is a flash of the 
old delicacy and delight. But each flash 
is quickly extinguished by the new and 
sentimental self. Sidney Blackmer, 
while good in spots, plays the rough 
mountain fellow after the manner in 
which he believes Arthur Hopkins would 
have directed it; but though this is a 
commendable approach it must be re- 
ported that Mr. Hopkins would not have 
directed it that way. A young blonde 
named Owen has the heroine’s réle and 
plays it with all the virtuosity of the 
best actress in the Hinckleburg, Pa., 
Central High School. 


OFTEN wonder how such a Broad- 

way showwright as this Mr. Ship- 
man must feel toward an American 
dramatist like Eugene O’Neill. Mr. 
Shipman is the kind of playwright 
who would doubtless give his life to be 
able to write the kind of play that 
O’Neill writes. In interviews and, they 
tell me, in conversation, he speaks of 
Ideals and Art with a passionate look 
in his eyes. He is, on such occasions, 
full of the fire of noble dramatic pur- 
pose. Further, I haven’t any doubt 
that he is still full of it when he sits 
himself down to write his plays. But 
the fire, alas, is able to produce nothing 
but tin-pot melodramas and such elabo- 
rated vaudeville comedy-dramas. There 
is tragedy in such fellows, for they 
themselves never know the true nature 
of the work that they produce. It 
seems fine to them, and when criticism 
seeks to inform them that it is sorry, 
sorry stuff, they cry Prejudice, Igno- 
rance, and what not, and stoutly refuse 
to believe. O’Neill’s “Anna Christie” 
may be second-rate O’Neill, but no 
Broadway playwright like Shipman, or 
Owen Davis, or Scarborough, has ever 
come within a thousand miles of it. 

Miss Pauline Lord’s performance of 
the name réle was excellent. It seems 
to me, indeed, that this performance, 
and that of Miss Ulric in “Kiki,” mark 
the year’s highest acting achievements. 


‘THE managers seem bent upon re- 
viving everything but the towels in 
the wash-rooms. “Bought and Paid 
For,” “Peter Grimm,” “The Merry 
Widow,” “The Chocolate Soldier,” 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine,” “The Squaw 
Man,” “Trilby”’—and additions to the 
list are promised thick and fast. A 
revival seems uniformly to confine itself 
to some prosperous pot-boiler of a 
dozen or more years ago which, when 
revived, accomplishes all that the pot- 
boiler originally accomplished save the 
making of money. For the first two 
or three nights there is some excitement 
out in the lobby over the superiority 
of the actor presently playing the butler 
to the actor who played it in 1909, but 
after that everything pursues its dull 
and even course, and the play settles 
quietly down to lose money. Once in 
a while, of course, one of these revivals 
shocks the manager half to death by 
turning a small profit at the end of the 
first week. But no sooner does this 
news reach the ears of the newspaper 
advertising agents than they cleverly 
persuade the manager to take out 
doubly large advertisements in the Sun- 
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Masterpieces 


By GrEorGE JEAN NATHAN 


day papers, with the result that the 
poor manager realizes that he is out 
something like $1,500 on the week. 

I dislike to interfere in other people’s 
business, but instead of “Bought and 
Paid For,” I would have had Mol- 
nar’s “Where Ignorance Is Bliss.” It 
failed dismally when it was originally 
shown in the Lyceum Theater by Har- 
rison Grey Fiske, but I believe that 
times have changed since then. It isa 
good play. Thus, in place of “The 
Squaw Man,” I would ask for Fulda’s 
“Friends of Our Youth” which, under 
the title of “Our Wives,” failed just as 
dismally when it was shown at Wal- 
lack’s some dozen years back—but, 
again, I believe that times have changed 
since then. It is a good play. Thus, 
in place of “Trilby,” I would have 
Shaw’s “Czsar and Cleopatra,” which 
succeeded brilliantly when it was origin- 
ally shown at the Shubert—and I believe 
that times haven’t changed since then. 

Manuel Penella’s opera, “The Wild 
Cat,” would have gone big as a summer 
park attraction back in the ’90’s. A 
thing of toreadors, mountain bandits, 
gipsy maidens, cymbals and bass-drums, 
it could have been enjoyed just as dis- 
tinctly from the tables back near the 
bar as from the doliar seats down front. 
As it comes to us to-day, it lacks beer 
and sandwiches. It needs not only 
these, but green lattice-work, and trees, 
and gravel, and Chinese lanterns and 
a night sky. In a theater, it is an 
anachronism. The summer garden of 
the days gone by is the place for it.: 


*“ATATURE’S NOBLEMAN,” which 
is still out of the storehouse as 
I write, is another of the masterly 
dramas of Samuel Shipman, this one 
being written in collaboration with Miss 
Clara Lipman. They tell me that it 
has been changed considerably since 
the opening night, when I reviewed it, 
and all that I can say is, I hope so. It 
was, as I gazed upon it, a grievously 
sour opus. It not only needed con- 
siderable changing, but a couple of 
new authors, a company of actors, and 
an off-stage waterwhistle in Act II 
that would sound more like the chirp- 
ing of birds than a Cincinnati street- 
car going around an unoiled curve. 
The play was confected for the use of 
M. Louis Mann and gave that worthy 
the familiar opportunity to indulge 
himself to his heart’s content in his 
salivary Pschorrbréu accent and upon 
the impassioned handclapping of the 
head usher and Mike Selwyn, in his 
polysyllabic curtain speeches, 











IT ISN’T THE SIZE OF THE CAR THAT COUNTS, B 











UNTS, BUT THE SIZE OF THE HEART OF THE DRIVER 




















“Are you really presuming to ask me to share your poverty?” 
“But no, Mademoiselle. I should much prefer to share your wealth.” 
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JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


best. All others at regular rates. 


THE ’POSSUM HUNTERS 

Two negroes, Salvation Jones and 
King Agrippa Johnston, living near 
the Dismal Swamp, went ’possum hunt- 
ing one dark night. A warm trail was 
struck, and the dogs soon “treed.” Sal- 
vation, being the better climber, volun- 
teered to go up and shake down the 
‘possum, whereupon King Agrippa 
made ready to catch it in the guano 
sack they took along for that pur- 
pose. 

Instead of an opossum, the dogs had 
treed a wildcat. As Salvation made 
his way to the topmost branches, the 
animal retreated still further out on 
one of the overhanging limbs, and 
emitted an angry snarl. 

“Huh? How’s dat!” exclaimed Sal- 
vation. “Never heerd no ’possum talk 
lak dat befo’!” 

“Go on, Salvation. Yo’ ain’t heern 
nothin’ but de dogs. Shake him loose! 
Ise waitin’,” urged King Agrippa. 

Climbing a little further out, Salva- 
tion gave the limb a mighty shake and 
dislodged the wildcat. Suddenly a 
chorus of yells, howls, screeches 
and cuss words broke loose from 
below. : 

“Hey, dar, King Agrippa!” anxiously 
called down Salvation. “Yo’ want me 
faw ter come down an’ help yo’ hol’ 
him?” 

“Naw, suh,” yelled King Agrippa. 
“Ah wants yo’ tuh come down an’ help 
me faw ter tu’n him aloose!” 


COWS ARE LIKE THAT 


Two Swede farmers were in trouble 
over a cow. The animal, which be- 
longed to Lars, had strayed into Ole’s 
barnyard one fine day. Ole held her 
for damages, which Lars refused to 
pay. At the end of a week the matter 
was taken before the local justice of 
the peace. Lars’ lawyer, in attempting 


to prove that Ole had no right to dam- - 


ages, did not mince matters. 

“Ole,” he thundered, “how about the 
milk from that cow while she was in 
your possession? Who got it, Ole? 
Milk is worth money. Come, now, 
didn’t you milk her?” 

“Ya,” said Ole unhesitatingly. 

“Didn’t you milk her all the time?” 

Ole stared unblinkingly at the 
sheep-bound volume in the lawyer’s 
hand. Then the look of bewilderment 
left his face. “Naw,” he said earnestly, 
“Ay milk her only twice a day.” 





First Prize 


A BACKWARD BOSS 

Lincoln Jones had long been 
janitor and porter for a department 
store. But now he had decided to 
make a change and was “breaking 
in” Tom Jefferson, with whom he 
had served in France, as his suc- 
cessor. 

“You-all is ketchin’ on fast,” said 
Jones to Jefferson. 

“De wuck won’t botha’ me much, 
Mistah Jones,” Jefferson replied. 
“But, man, Ise a startin’ right in on 
sich low wages. How long are it 
gwine take me to knock down de pay 
youse a pullin’? How often do de 
boss raise a hard wuckin’ man?” 

“Dat’s jes’ de point, Tom. It 
ain’t de wuck. It depends on how 
often you-all tells him you needs 
mo’ money. Youse got to intro- 
duce de questionare on him. He 
ain’t no volunteer, he ain’t. Dat 
boy haf to be drafted!” 











Second Prize 
IDENTITY 


An eminent judge traveling in a first- 
class car was annoyed by a stranger 
who entered and lighted a strong cigar. 
The judge remonstrated. The stranger 
ignored him, whereupon the judge took 
out his card and handed it to the fellow. 
The stranger put the card in his pocket, 
blew a puff in the great man’s face, 
and went on smoking. When the train 
stopped, the raging judge rose as the 
stranger slipped out of the coach and 
vanished. 

“Follow that man!” roared the judge 
to a porter. “Get his name and ad- 
dress. Quick!” 

In a minute or so the porter returned, 
rather scared. “I shouldn’t go any 
farther with the case if I were you, 
sir,’ he said. “Do you know who the 
gentleman is?” 

And the porter handed the judge his 
own card. 


CURIOSITY SATISFIED 
In a country club a semi-circle of 
men, mostly lawyers, sat by an open 
fire, while outside the wind and sleet 
were almost unbearable. A doctor came 
in, having been visiting his patients, 
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and was numb with cold. He threw 
off his coat and tried to get near the 
fire, but no one moved to give him a 
seat, and he was compelled to remain 
outside of the semi-circle. 

One of the members seated turned 
to the doctor and said, “Doctor, we 
have just been discussing foreign parts. 
You have traveled a great deal, haven't 


you?” 
The doctor replied, “Yes; almost 
everywhere.” 


One of the lawyers facetiously asked 
the doctor: “Have you ever been in 
hades, doctor?” 

“T have,” the doctor replied. 

“How did you find conditions there?” 
the lawyer asked. 

“Just about the same as here—all the 
lawyers near the fire.” 


POOR GEORGE 


A gambler named George used to 
visit a Chinaman’s place and smoke 
opium almost daily. 

One day he rushed in and said ex- 
citedly, “Hip, loan me $10. Thanks, 
I'll come in with it to-morrow noon, 
if I’m alive!” And out he went with 
the money. 

About three o’clock the next after- 
noon a friend of the gambler dropped 
in on the Chinaman and said: “Hip, 
where is George to-day?” 

The confiding Celestial wiped his eyes 
with the corner of his blouse and re- 
plied: “George, him dead.” 


PASSING IT ALONG 


Pat Rooney had just opened a new 
home brew foundry, and as it was a 
rainy day there were quite a number of 
Pat’s friends in the place seeking shelter 
from the storm. 

An Englishman was standing at the 
bar with a worried look on his face, 
which an Irishman named Mike noticed. 
Mike asked him what the trouble was. 

“This beer is awful,” said the Eng- 
lishman, “but I wouldn’t dare let it 
stand for fear Pat would be insulted.” 

“You're right,” said Mike, sympa- 
thetically, “but I have a scheme. That 
fellow next to you has a raincoat on. 
Pour it into his pocket.” 

“But,” said the Englishman, “he is 
liable to catch me in the act.” 

“Not a chance in the world,” said 
Mike, with a chuckle. “I just poured 
mine into your pocket.” 
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With the College Wits 


Joyous, 


Irrepressible, 


THE PROF. AGAIN 


Professor's Wife—Why, my dear, 
you've got your shoes on the wrong 
feet. 

Professor—But, Henrietta, they’re 
the only feet I’ve got. — Chicago 
Phoenix. 


TOUGH 
Prof—Success, gentlemen, has four 
conditions. 
Voice from the Back Row—Tough 
luck. The Secretary will kick it out 
of college.”"—Lehigh Burr. 


SCANDAL! 


First Servant—How did your one 
eyebrow wear out? 

Second Servant—Well, you see at 
our place they have rough door-knobs. 
—Lafayette Lyre. 


MERE SUPPOSITION 


We suppose that now when a man 
becomes pie-eyed on Toilet Water, the 
charge against him is “fragrancy.”— 
Notre Dame Juggler. 


INSIDE STUFF 
Little Boy—Ba-w-w-w-w-w-w! 
Kind Old Lady—Are you in pain, my 
little man? 
The Kid—Naw! 
—Cornell Widow. 


The pain’s in me? 





ne . _ 
“Why do you compare Mabel’s head 
to a knob?” 
“Because it’s so easy to turn.” —Wil- 
ams Purple Cow. 





“Does your fiancée know much about 
automobiles?” 

““Heavens, no; she asked me if I 
cooled my car by stripping the gears.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 

Jimmy — Dearest, I must marry 
you— 

Shimmy—Have you seen father? 

“Often, honey, but I love you just 
the same.”—Notre Dame Juggler. 


CULINARY DISTINCTION 
“T haven’t any raw ideas. How do 
you expect me to break into this 
issue?” 
“Why all your ideas are half-baked.” 
—Cornell Widow. 





GOING IN ON THIS? 
UDGE’S annual College Wits 
number will be published early in 

May, 1922. The competition for 
its rewards will be fierce. So you 
young artists and writers who in- 
tend to win representation should 
get busy. All matter intended for 
that number must be in hand early 
in March. A handsome silver cup 
for the best art feature, another for 
the best literary feature, and the 
College that makes the best show- 
ing wins the massive silver trophy 
won first by Cornell and last March 
by Columbia. All matter accepted 
will be paid for. 











Irresponsible 


PROUD OF IT 


Father — Well, son, you certainly 
made a fool of yourself! That girl 
robbed you of every cent you had. 

Son—Well, dad, you have to hand it 
to me for picking them clever.—Yale 
Record. 


TIME AND PATIENCE 


Love and porous plaster, son, 
Are very much alike; 
It’s simple getting into one, 
But getting out—Good-night! 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


OVERTAXED! 
Blackeye—When that big stiff tried 
to collect the war tax I told him the 
war was over. 
Close Friend—And then what? 
“I found out that it wasn’t.”—Stan- 
ford Chaparral. 


JUDGMENT 


Smith—What did you name your 
new son? 

Smyth—We are going to call him 
Jeremiah, after his uncle. 

“Hasn’t the lad’s uncle barrels of 
money?” 

“You don’t suppose we like the name, 
do you?”—Ambherst Lord Jeff. 


























“Service at the Varsity Show is cer- 
tainly slow; Tom and I waited there 
nearly thirty minutes to-day.” 

“Well, you must remember it’s no 
divorce court, my dear.” — Missouri 
Showme. 
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For the Children 


A Suggestion for a Motion Picture—for Charlie 
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Charlie meets Colonel Knutt, and while they are talking a painter drops a pail of red paint on the Colonel’s 
head. Charlie gets a bright idea and leads the Colonel to where an old darkey is hard at work. Charlie hits 
the darkey on the head with his cane, and the darky throws the pail of whitewash at him. Charlie dodges, and the 
pail hits the Colonel and washes off all the red paint. 
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Digest of the World’s Humor 


“A ND am I the only girl you have 
ever—” 

“Wait a minute, Molly. Before you 
ask me that, do you want me to lie and 
flatter you, or tell you the truth and 
satisfy your curiosity.” — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


When Angeline Anglebeam returned 
home with her writings her mother 
asked her: 

“What did the editor think of your 
verses?” 

“I guess he thought they were all 
right.” 

“Did he accept any of them?” 

“No, he said he couldn’t print any 
of them just now because he was all 
out of poetry type.” — Youngstown 
Telegram. 


“Twins, eh? What’ll I do about 
a baby carriage?” 

“Oh, they manufacture them for two 
and three passengers, old top.” —Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


“That man they call ‘doctor’ is a 
scientific lecturer, not a medical man.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Miss Cayenne. 
“He’s one of the kind of doctors who 
give you brain fag and then don’t 
know how to prescribe for it.” —Wash- 
ington Star. 


“Why do you always send flowers?” 

“I’m not going to have her share 
my candy with other guys.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 














“Do you think I shall live until I’m 
ninety, doctor?” 

“How old are you now?” 

“Forty.” 

“Do you drink, gamble, smoke, or 
have you any vices of any kind?” 

“No. I don’t drink, I never gamble, 
I loathe smoking; in fact, I haven’t any 
vices.” 

“Well, good heavens, what do you 
want to live another fifty years for?” 
—London Mail. 

















Visitor—What a nice little boy your 
brother is! He doesn’t want me to 
leave.” 

Big Brother — ’Course he don’t! 
Dad’s promised him a licking as soon 
as you've gone!”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


A railway director rebuked a ticket 
collector who allowed him to go 
through the gate without producing 
his pass. 

“Noematter if you do know who I 
am,” he said, in reply to the collector’s 
excuse; “I am entitled to ride free 
only when I am traveling with that 
pass. You don’t know whether I have 
it or not.” 

The collector, nettled into action, 
demanded to see the pass. 

“That’s right,” exclaimed the di- 


rector. “Here—why—where—well, I 
declare. I must have left it at the 
office.” 


“Then you'll have to pay your fare,” 
responded the collector, grimly. 
And he did.— Minneapolis Tribune. 


“Can I be of any assistance?” asked 
the sympathetic motorist of a man 
who was looking unutterable thoughts 
at a disabled car. 

“How is your vocabulary?” 

“I’m a minister, sir.” 

“Drive on.” — Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


“Papa, what do you call a man who 
runs an automobile?” 

“It depends on how near he comes 
to hitting me.”—Houston Post. 


One half of the world does not know 
how the other half brews.—Indian- 
apolis News. 


“Trotter seems to be kept pretty 
busy by that second-hand car he bought 
lately.” 

“Yes,” replied J. Fuller Gloom, “I 
see him taking it out for a ride almost 
every morning and it bringing him in 
for a walk late in the afternoon.”— 
Kansas City Star. 


“Madam, when you say your car 
was out of control and headed toward 
the sidewalk, why didn’t you do some- 
thing?” 

“I did do something,” said the 
matron, indignantly. 

“What?” 

“I screamed.” — Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


“Law me,” an old lady said in front 
of a Smith Center store Saturday, “had 
I dared to wear knee-length skirts like 
the girls do now when I was young, I 
would have run down a man six years 
before I did.”—Kansas City Star. 


“Brother Williams, if the summons 
were to come fer you to go to heaven 
to-night, would you be ready and will- 
ing?” 

“Looky heah, Mr. Tom,” was the 


“reply, “ain’t you ware er de fact dat 


I done paid a month’s house rent in 
advance?”—Atlanta Constitution. 


“What’s the matter, John?” 

“Baby has a June bug and he wants 
to keep it.” 

“Well, let him keep it.” 

“But he wants to keep it in the back 
of my watch.” — Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 





Teacher—What makes you so late? 
Boy—Please, miss, the doctor brought 
a new little sister this morning. 
Teacher (preoccupied)—Very good; 
but don’t let it happen again, mind.— 
London Opinion. 
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“Now, Reginald, look after Fido while I go to the shops, and if he’s 
troublesome hit him on the snout with this!”"—-Weekly Telegraph. 


“What’s this I hear?” 

“Well?” 

“A veteran plainsman says these 
movie cowboys don’t even know how 
to ride a horse correctly.” 

“That won’t make any difference to 
the average movie fan who never sees 
a man on horseback unless he happens 
to be a mounted policeman or the grand 
marshal of a street parade.”—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


Samson used the jawbone of an ass 
to end a war. In modern times this 
weapon is used only to start wars.— 
Pueblo Star-Journal. 


After giving their husbands the once 
over, we are unalterably opposed to 
the libel which says women have no 
sense of humor.—Columbia (S. C.) 
Record. 


A husband who “will eat anything” 
usually has a wife who can’t cook any- 
thing.—Los Angeles Times. 


“There goes a man who has never 
quarreled with his wife.” 

“That so. How long have they been 
married?” 

“They’re just leaving the parson’s 
now.”—Detroit Free Press. 


He—Great heavens, woman! Do 
you think I am made of money? 

She—I wish you were. I could get 
you changed then.—Boston Transcript. 


“What sort of man is Peckton?” 

“Put him with a crowd of men and 
he’s as red-blooded as anybody.” 

“T see.” 

“But his wife selects his hats.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Mrs. Crawford—What cured your 
husband of finding fault with your 
cooking? 

Mrs. Crabshaw—I started in to make 
fun of his home brew.—New York Sun. 


“What’s the argument between the 
scientists?” 

“Aw, there’s no meat to it.” 

“I see. Just a bone of contention.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The real yellow peril isn’t a race, 
but a streak.—Boston Post. 


Ostentatious meekness is another 
form of egotism.—Baltimore Evening 
Sun. 


“This is a fashionable grillroom.” 

“Yes, Tessie, all the other ladies are 
smoking.” 

“So I see. Do you think they will 
put us out for not smoking?”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 








Teacher—Willie, can you tell me 
how matches are made? 

Little Willie—No, ma’am, but I 
don’t blame you for wanting to find out. 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Mother says you have been trying 
to make one for years.”—Detroit News. 


Landlord—You didn’t pay the rent 
for last month. 

Tenant — No? Well, I suppose 
you'll hold me to your agreement. 

“Agreement! What agreement?” 

“Why, when I rented you said I 
must pay in advance or not at all.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


The station master, hearing a crash 
on the platform, ran out of his room 
just in time to see the express disap- 
pearing around the curve and a dis- 
heveled young man sprawled amid 
several overturned milk cans and the 
contents of his traveling bag. 

“Was he trying to catch the train?” 
asked the station master of a small 
boy who stood by admiring the scene. 

“He did catch it,” said the boy, hap- 
pily, “but it got.away again.”—Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


The Sunday School teacher was talk- 
ing to her class about Solomon and his 
wisdom. 

“When the Queen of Sheba came and 
laid jewels and fine raiment before 
Solomon, what did he say?” she asked 
presently. 

One small girl, who evidently had 
experience in such matters, replied 
promptly: 

“’ow much d’yer want for the lot?” 
—London News. 


Just because a crank can start some- 
thing, he thinks he is the source of 
the horsepower.—Baltimore Sun. 
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“They say kissing is dangerous!” 


“Yes, I once kissed a married woman and had two ribs broken.” 


—Klods Hans (Copenhagen). 
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“Arthur, you can never answer my questions!” 
“Well, instead of marrying me you ought to have bought an encyclo- 
pedia.”"—-Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 


Too many fellows in this town like 
to stand around and grunt while the 
other man lifts—Dahlonega (Ga.) 
Nugget. 


“My son,” said the old gentleman 
who was giving his boy a little fatherly 
advice, “just remember that there are 
no short cuts to fame.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Even the baseball star who earns a 
reputation as a home-run king has to 
touch all the bases.” — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Old Doc Wiley says that beer has 
no medicinal value. Neither has 
cherry pie, Doc.—Los Angeles Times. 


Clouds of dust so thick as to be a 
menace to navigation are reported by 
the Weather Bureau on the Yellow 
Sea. Thus the dry influence spreads. 
—Seattle Daily Times. 


“What did you do with that cowboy 
who came in demanding hard likker?” 

“Gave him a soft answer.” 

“Heh?” 

“Hit him over the head with a 
bottle of pop.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


It is suggested that the Constitu- 
tion be taught in the schools. It 
won't do. Children would become 
radicals and grow up to demand all 
the liberties the Constitution guaran- 
tees.—Colorado Springs Gazette. . 

“Tommy, this excuse 
yourself.” 

“Why, teacher, my papa wrote that 
excuse.” 

“Do you mean to tell me your father 
doesn’t know how to spell ‘please’?” 

“I don’t believe he does, ma’am. 
I've never heard him say that word 
to ma or me.”—Birmingham Age-Her- 
ald. 


you wrote 


First Fisherman—Why did you 
change your position? 

Second Fisherman—I couldn’t stand 
the uncertainty of it up there by 
Umson. 

“What do you mean?” 

“He had the hiccups and it made his 
bobber look like he had a nibble all 
the time.”—Youngstown Telegram. 


Little Bess—Mamma, do dogs get 
married? 

Mother—Certainly not, dear. 

“Then what right has Prince to 
growl at Fannie when they’re eating 
breakfast?”—Boston Transcript. 
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“I speak four languages,” proudly 
boasted the door man of a hotel in 
Rome to an American guest. “Yes, 
four — Italian, French, English and 
American.” 

“But English and American are the 
same,” protested the guest. 

“Not at all,” replied the man. “If 
an Englishman should come up now 
I should talk like this: ‘Oh, I say, 
what extraordinary shocking weather 
we're having! I dare say there'll be 
a bit of it ahead!’ But when you came 
up I was just getting read to say: 
‘For the love o’ Mike! Some day, 
ain’t it? Guess this is the second 
flood, all right.’”—Youth’s Companion. 


“TI want to vote,” said the motherly- 
looking woman. 

“Yes, madam. Are you a qualified 
voter?” asked the election official. 

“I ought to be. I’ve raised seven 
children, wrestled with a cook stove 
for twenty-four years and supported a 
worthless husband.” 

“Madam, in my estimation you are 
entitled to vote twice.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


“T understand Piute Pete is drawing 
a thousand dollars a week from the 
movies,” remarked Cactus Joe. 

“Yep,” answered Three - fingered 
Sam. “He ain’t much of a desperado 
at that; but I reckon he’s enough of a 
gunman to intimidate a manager when 
they’re signing contracts.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


“What have you learned at school?” 
was the time-honored question a young 
woman asked her niece yesterday. 

“Oh, nothing at all,” responded the 
little first grader; “I don’t know what 
in the world is the matter with my 
teacher!”—Eldorado (Kan.) Times. 


“What is your favorite musical in- 
strument?” 

“I have none just at present,” re- 
plied Mr. Bibbles, “but I once saw 
a phonograph that took my fancy 
mightily.” 

“I thought you detested phonograph 
music.” 

“I do, but the playing mechanism had 
been taken out of this machine and it 
was used exclusively as a cellaret.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald 





“But are you sure you really want it, 
darling?” 

“Silly! How can I tell till I get 
it?”’—London Mail. 
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“I say, Madge, it’s bitterly cold. 
Hadn’t you better put something on 
your chest?” 

“Don’t worry, old thing. I’ve pow- 
dered it three ti:mes.”—London Mail. 


During an examination in an Eng- 
lish school the inspector began to 
question the pupils on punctuation, 
when the mayor, a pompous individual, 
interrupted with the remark, “It is 
foolish to bother about commas and 
such-like.” The inspector flushed 
angrily, and turning to one of the boys 
he bade him write on the blackboard, 
“The mayor of Cheesington says the 
inspector is a fool.” 

“Now,” he continued, “put a comma 
after Cheesington and another after 
inspector.” 

The boy did so. The mayor got his 
lesson, and he kept quiet after that.— 
Boston Transcript. 


The average movie hero is in pretty 
bad shape along in the middle of the 
third reel, and it takes two more reels 
to get him out. That’s why so many 
photoplays would be more satisfactory 
if the last two reels were dispensed 
with. And that’s why many discern- 
ing movie goers are seen walking out 
at the end of the third reel. They 
have seen the hero land just where 
they want him, and by walking out, 
leave him there.—Kansas City Star. 


Maudie—What’s wrong with the car; 
it squeaks dreadfully? 

Jimmie—Can’t be helped; there’s 
pig-iron in the axles.—Answers (Lon- 
don). 


Mrs. A.—I have such a job getting 
my husband awake in the morning. 

Mrs. B.—Same with me. I only 
wish John could be aroused as easily 
as his suspicions are.—Boston Globe. 


If the other man makes more money 
than you can and is able to lick you, 
the only consolation left is the con- 
viction that he is wicked and will go 
to hell.—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


“Was it a home wedding?” inquired 
the able editor of the Tumiinville 
Torch of Liberty. 

“It aimed to be,” replied Gap John- 
son of Rumpus Ridge, Ark., “but it 
turned out to be sort of a procession 
wedding. The ceremony began in the 
home of the bride’s parents, as usual, 
but the groom, a nervous sort of 
feller, got skeered at the preacher’s 
solemn words, or something that-a- 
way, and jumped out of the window 
and defunct for the tall timber as the 
crow flies. The rest of us paraded 
after him, as it were, and he was 
finally overtook, knocked down and 
married ‘neath the bending boughs 
of a giant oak, so to describe the 
process.”—Kansas City Star. 


“Pa, why do they say in the market 
reports that wheat is nervous?” 

“I guess, son, it is because it ex- 
pects to be thrashed.”—Boys’ Life. 


Teacher—And what was Nelson’s 
farewell address? 

Bright Boy—Heaven, ma’am.—Lon- 
don Mail. 


Johnny—The camel can go eight 
days without water. 

Freddy—So could I if ma would 
let me.—Harper’s Bazar. 


“He’s perfectly quiet,” remarked the 
man to the two girls who were hiring 
a pony and trap. “Only you must 
take care to keep the rein off his tail.” 

“We won't forget,” they said. 

When they returned he asked them 
how they had got on. 

“Splendidly!” they exclaimed. “We 
had one sharp shower, but we took it 
in turn te hold the umbrella over the 
horse’s tail, so there was no real 
danger.”—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


He—Think twice before you refuse 
me? 
She—Why should I think twice? 
“Because women never think twice 
the same.”—New York Sun. 


Wearing the pants is no longer a 
symbol of man’s sovereignty, since 
woman may rifle the pockets.—Pitts- 
burg Dispatch. 


Girls may be as guileful as they 
were twenty-five years ago, but they 
are much easier to see through.—De- 
troit Free Press. 


“Play poker with a bunch of wo- 
men?” 

“No, I can’t take their money.” 

“Don’t worry. You won’t.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


A Kansas man is reported to be the 
father of thirty-two children. It is 
not known whether he will apply for 
admission to the league of nations or 
just let America represent him for 
the present.—Chicago Record. 


One man has prepared a blue law 
that leaves a man free to kiss his wife 
on Sunday. But there is nothing left 
for an unmarried man to do.—Toledo 
Blade. 


Some men quarrel with their wives 
and others have learned to say “Tee, 
dear.”—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


“I always like a person who enjoys 
the society of children, don’t you?” 

“Not always,” answered Mrs. Cay- 
enne. “Some people enjoy the society 
of children because they are so easily 
induced to talk freely about the affairs 
of their parents."—Washington Star. 
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Hold-up Man—Sorry to trouble you, Mr. Station-keeper, but could you 
tell me how soon the next train leaves?. I just missed the last one.—Le 


Rire (Paris). 
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Drawn by F. VERBECK. 


JONAH TAKES A BULL-PUP TO A 

Dog —I haven’t the 
slightest notion that I'll 
care to live in Popple- 


“I’ve sold this pup to a 
feller over to Poppletown. 
Take him over, and be 
sure the man ties him up 
or he will follow you 
home again.” 


town. 


Ideas and Reflections 
By Marie Ellyson 

E love shop-windows 

They show us the styles. 
They show us what we shouldn’t wear. 
They show us some things we need. 
They show us reductions after we buy. 
They show us ourselves. 
They show us how to pose. 
They also show us who’s looking at us. 


BACKHAND BLOW 
“Rather sad about that friend of 
yours who was killed in an auto acci- 
dent.” 
“Very. He allowed his life insur- 
ance policy to lapse in order to have 
enough money to buy the car.” 


of him.” 


Dog—There’s no sense 
in treating a dog like a 


dog. 


LUCK 
“Queer he should have so much 
luck when he’s so much of a wet 
blanket.” 
“Luck? Why, say, if that fellow 
should jump from the frying pan into 
the fire he’d put the fire out.” 





Drawn by HARVEY PEAKE. 

Here is another animal that is so highly 

educated that it can spell the species 
to which it belongs! 


FELLER OVER TO POPPLETOWN 


“Mr. Jim Hickey, here’s 
your dog; take good care 


“If I had a gun I'd 
shoot this bench-legged 
beast.” 

“If you're in a hurry, 
I’'mnot. I’ma Britisher.” 

Dog—There’s no place 
like home. 


BUT THEY CARRY MORTGAGES 
“Even the poor no longer carry 
bundles.” 
“Of course not! 
right in their autos.” 


FAMILIAR WITH ITS VALUE 

“Do you suppose Duggan’s car was 
stolen by some one in the neighbor- 
hood?” 

“No; a stranger took it. Every per- 
son in the county knew the machine.” 


They take them 


QUITE APPROPRIATE 
Young Mother—John, for goodness 
sake, take that knife out of baby’s 
mouth. 
Young Father—Oh, that’s all right, 
my dear. He’s cutting teeth. 
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The Mouseville Industrial Show of Ready-Cat Houses 
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“Mercy, Jack, don’t go so fast on this wet asphalt!” 
“Don’t be alarmed, dear; these Kelly-Springfield Kant-Slip Cords don’t skid.” 


ti factor of safety in the Kant-Slip | 
Cord can scarcely be overstated, 
and unlike most tires that really won't | 
skid, Kellys will deliver long mileage, too. 
Here is a rare combination of Safety and 
Service at the same price you will have 
to pay for other tires that have always 
sold for less than Kellys. 
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NON = ALCOHOLIC 















FULL QUART of the 
most delicious non- 
alcoholic Cordial is made 
with the contents of each 
of these little bottles. 
From Nancy, France, in 
25 flavors. Use the fruit 
flavors for pudding sauces. 
“Original Recipes’’ 
—our new booklet, sent 


free upon request. 
- 


Restaurant & Wine Co. 


476 West B'way, New York 
Local Distributors Desired 












74th LEARN PIANO! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
layer of piano or o7 gan in your own 
foue, at one- ual cost. 
Dr. Quinn's famous Written Method 
. is endorsed by leading musicians and 
heads “of State Conservatories. Suc- 





cosetyl 25 years. Play chords at once 
and complete plece In every key 4 lessons. Scientific yet 
easy to “te anderetand. culy illuatrate ed. For beginners or teachers, 


old or young. All music free. Diploma grantec Write poe for 
64 e free boo . a to Learn Piano or Organ.’ 


Ne chumie | emaaaiey 
Studie JW- 43, Ses Boston, 25, Mass. 











Pinkie Doodle’ s Secoumle 
(Continued from page 3) 


vitriols. “It has been in pawn for 
thirty years, awaiting the right girl.” 

“Oh, then, it must be immensely 
valuable!” cried Pinkie. “Why, I 
hocked my second-best corset once, and 
when I got it out, after a few months, 
it cost a fortune. Really? Is it 
really for me?” 

“If you will marry me, or at least 
be my wife.” 

“It’s rather too hot to be married 
to-day,” said Pinkie, regretfully, “but 
some time next week, perhaps, if you 
don’t have a relapse. And I'll keep 
this darling ring as security, shall I? 
But now I must go. You see my 
father has an awful attack of freckles, 
and I must go home to massage his 
nose.” 

* * * * 

Pinkie had scarce time to make her 
five o’clock date. But, considering that 
Mr. Boodlebag, in answer to her adver- 
tisement in a Chicago matrimonial 
gazette, was coming to town on pur- 
pose to marry her up, she didn’t want 
to miss him. A temporary blonde of 
overweening lovelitude, she had de- 
scribed herself, with a figure like $1,000- 
000, and high-voltage eyes that shot 
four-foot violet sparks. He said he 


Cuticura Soap 


=—— AND OINTMENT — 


Clear the Skin 
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he saw Op- 
portunity 
and set out 
to catch him. 
While he 
was gone 


An_ impecu- 
nious sculp- 
tor was just 
finishing his 
masterpiece 
when 


looked like Carpentier, but could speak 
more English, although he was from 
Texas, where he raised oil. 

Well, there he was at the rendezvous, 
bless his heart, sitting on the steps of 
St. Patrick’s cathedral under a white 
umbrella! 

“George!” she cried. 

“Luther.” 

She glanced at his side whiskers. 
They were real—not merely glued on. 
“Yes, it would be Luther, of course! 
I knew you by that Texasy odor, and 
the fried egg on your shirt front.” 

He moved over for her to sit down. 
“Well, as per my favor of the 33d inst., 
I love you, and I can prove it.” 

How?” Pinkie was sometimes like 
that—incredible. Poker had taught her 
to doubt everybody, even policemen. 

“Why, I brought the ring—all ready.” 

“Oh!” she screamed, “isn’t it noble! 
Why, it’s practically a diamond, isn’t 
it!” And now her fourth finger was 
worth at least $375 plus luxury tax. 

“And now for dinner—and a few as- 
sorted kisses!” 

“Oh, wouldn’t that be too expen- 
sive?” said Pinkie, wistfully. “We 
must begin to economize, you know, 
now we're signed up. And I can’t sit 
on these cold steps much longer, or 
I'll have hangnails. Besides, my poor 
brother is suffering from hydrophobia, 
and I have to be home to hear him 
bark. Suppose we call it a day, and 
we'll talk over the wedding after you 
go back to Texas.” 

* * * + 

It was so hot in the Chinese restau- 
rant that the chop-suey was perspiring 
freely. Pinkie sat down at a porphyry- 
topped table up to her chin, and ordered 


a crazy man he had his 
stole the hair cut and 
statue. 
so disgusted the 
our hero that business, 


where he is 
doing very 
well. We 
thank you! 


into 
shoe 


This went 


Don Yew Get Gai—aromatic mice, 
stewed in castor oil, with water beetles 
and hickory sprouts. 

Hardly had she begun on her dessert 
of crystallized wasps’ nests, when a 
large, rectangular man walked in—sat 
down beside her. He was her husband. 

“Well, kid, how’d you make out?” 

“So-so.” Pinkie emptied three rings 
out of her bag. Mr. Doodle inspected 
them carefully through the bottom of a 
tumbler. 

“H’m! One of ’em’s Portuguese 
glass. Well, we can’t get a Rolls- 
Royce on this haul, I guess.” 

“And we'll need it,” said Pinkie. “I 
think that Texan packs a gun. Sup- 
pose we try Cleveland to-morrow. I 
have some good prospects there. I’ve 
had a rather hot correspondence with 
a corn-doctor. He looks good to me.” 

“And, honey, you certainly look 
pretty good to me!” 

At which Pinkie, who had denied 
herself all sweets that day, trying to 
reduce, now cast all discretion to the 
winds, and indulged in a half-dozen of 
the richest, gooiest, fattest kisses that 
her husband could possibly produce. 


GOOD AT THE GAME 


“A vamp is an old fireman, isn’t ne, 
dad?” 

“Yes, my boy, and even a little vamp 
these days knows how to turn her hose 
on you.” 







“Shay, are you the Judge that’s givin’ a thousand 
bucks for smilin’ faces?” 





























WE WANT TO KNOW 





(6) 


(9) 


(10) 


What do you think of 
Prohibition ? 


Are you in sympathy with National Prohibition? 





So far as you can observe, is Prohibition being successfully enforced in your 
community ? 


In your neighborhood, among your personal acquaintances, has drinking 
increased or decreased? 


Do you favor stricter Prohibition enforcement laws or a modification of the 
present laws? 


Do you believe that “bootleggers”’ are making large sums of money in your 
community ? 


Do you personally know people who did not, drink liquor, before Prohibition, 
who do so now? 


Have you personal knowledge of young men and girls who, before Prohi- 
bition, did not drink liquor and are now doing so in public places? 


Is the practice of carrying liquor “‘on the hip” increasing or decreasing in 
your neighborhood? 


Do you believe that allowing people to drink beer and light wines would, to 
any extent, reduce the amount of “hard” liquor consumed? 


In your opinion, does the present situation dangerously threaten our 
institutions by breeding disrespect for the law? 


E WANT YOUR ANSWER, your views in full on these ques- 


tions. You will find full particulars in the current issue of 


Les.ie’s WEEKLY. 
It will be interesting, too, for you to have the opinions of others, 
reporting on conditions in every nook and corner in the country. 


Read Lestte’s for full particulars and then send in your answer. 


This is a comprehensive, nation-wide Questionnaire conducted by 
Les.ie’s WEEKLY in its desire to let the sunlight and fresh air of 
public discussion into this great national problem. 
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& fothersill’s 
Seasick Remedy 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or 


Money Refunded 


Officially adopted by Steam- 
ship Companies on both fresh 


pa 
z 








— == and salt water—endorsed by 
le ~ highest authorities—and used 
a + ae by travelers the world over. 
=. —- “ Contains no cocaine. morphine, 
opium, chloral, coal tar prod- 


“ZT 





ety ucts, or their derivatives 
= - ~ Bold by leading druggists. Oc box enough 
| ~. for Mhours. $1.20 box for ocean voyage. 


P THE ORE DEPENDABLE PREVENTATIVE OF RAUSEA 
A copy of Mothersill’s Travel Book 
sent on request without charge. 
MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Michigan 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montreal, New York, 
Paris, Milan, Hamburg 























OVER THE HURDLES 
“I don’t always find it easy to take 
exercise after a bath.” 
“Have you ever tried stepping on 
the soap.” 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 
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The Tale of the Dog-Star 
By Grande Rivers 


4% HE lonely old Dog-star barked in 
the sky 

And bayed at the Moon and cocked 
his right eye, 

The Moon only 
“You’re a sight! 

“A mangy old Dog-star, out ev’ry 
night! 


smiled and said, | 


“You’ve never won ribbons, your ears | 


aren’t cut, 


Just an old cur and your pa was a | 


mutt; 
With a tail like a comet, ragged, 
unsound, 
Smelly old, 
hound! 


“You’ve fleas in your hide and barely 
can see, 

No folks to boast of and no ped-i-gree, 

You’re not in the book, and you’ve 
nowhere to go, 

A homeless and boneless, knock-kneed 
holy show.” 


yelly old, pot-bellied 


The Dog-star got mad and jumped at 
the Moon, 

Knocked over the Dipper and raised 
a typhoon, 

Made such a fuss that the stars all 
took fright, 

Lowered their curtains ’til far in the 
night! 


That is the reason that dogs here | 


and there 

Send forth night messages into the 
air— 

They bay at the Moon for all know 
that he 

Made fun of the Dog-star and his 
ped-i-gree! 


FEMININE FINANCE 


“I’ve decided to have you run the 
household on a budget. Are you satis- 
fied? 

“How much more money do I get?” 


THE WRONG NUMBER 
“Did he figure on sampling his pri- 
vate stock when he called?” 
“Yes. But he reckoned without his 
host.” 


NO LONE HAND 


“This country cannot isolate itself.” 
“No? I notice most other nations 
think it should stand a loan.” 


WIFE TO WIFE 


“All of us except John had such a 
good time, I thought we would never 
get home.” 

“My dear, what happened when you 
did get home?” 








ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
+ We will send you all newspaper clip- 
pings which may appear about you, your friends or any subject 
on which you may want to be “‘up-to-date."". Every newspaper 
or periodical of importance in the United States and Europe is 
searched. Terms §7.SC for 100 clippings 


HENRY ROMEIKE 
106-110 Seventh Avenue 


30 


New York 























The very latest and best, 
authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 
to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


If you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and printed from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper 





Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Up-to-date, authorilative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover . 

in colors, helpful maps . Sent postpaid 1 
on receipt of price. 











A companion volume to the book on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data; 
Commerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 
Havana’s Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y M. C : 
Information; Matanzas; Transportation; 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer- 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs; 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 
days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 

cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75c 
postpaid on receipt of price. . . . 


WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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$1000 for Smiling Faces 





SMILE WEEK, February 5th-12th, 


1922 











JUDGE’S NATIONAL 














James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, 
says: 

“I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with JUDGE’S 
NATIONAL SMILE 
WEEK.” 


MOOSEHEART was founded to provide homes 


separating them. 


for widows and their orphan children without 
It consists of over a thousand 
acres with homes, schools, hospitals, shops, 
farms, etc., where the orphan children and their 
mothers live, work, learn useful occupations 
or receive an education. 
ment was Mr. Davis’s idea and his smile and 
winning personality have made MOOSEHEART 


This wonderful settle- 


a great benevolent institution. 





Notes About the 
Contest 


Clippings may be sent by 
mail or express to Contest 
Editor, 627 West 43d Street. 
Your local postmaster will tell 
you the cheapest way to send 
them. 


All parcels sent by express to 
Contest Editor must be sent 
prepaid. We shall refuse to 
accept any bundles which 
have not had carrier charges 
paid. 


Be sure your package is care- 
fully wrapped. We shall be in 
no way responsible for clippings 
lost in transit. 


Read the rules. over carefully 
and it will save you and us a 
lot of time by anticipating your 
questions. 


When writing to the Contest 
Editor for information, be 
sure to inclose a stamp for 
reply. Do not send any clip- 
pings until you send them all. 
Clippings must be taken from 
magazine or newspaper ad- 
vertisements only. 


A genuine smile or hearty 
laugh is necessary on the face 
to have it count one point. 
Clip enough of advertisement 
with the face to show that it is 
an advertisement. 


Smiling faces of screen stars 
or stage stars are not to be 
counted unless clipped from a 
magazine or newspaper AD- 
VERTISEMENT. 

In a group advertisement of 
five or more smiling faces, no 
more than five credits will be 
given. 


Are you urging your local 
advertisers to run advertise- 
ments with smiling faces in 
them? The more they print, 
the more you can clip. 


Urge the Chamber of Com- 
merce in your town to organize 
a local SMILE WEEK, Febru- 
ary 5th to 12th. 


-l 


Here Are the Easy Rules of the Contest: 


. Each smiling face clipped from any magazine or news- 


paper advertisement will count as a point in JuDGE’s 
National Smile Week Contest. To the persons who send 
the largest number of smiling faces clipped from any 
magazine or newspaper advertisement published on or before 
midnight, February 12th, the following cash prizes will 
be given: 


For thelargestnumber- - - - - - = - = $500.00 


For the second largest number - - - - - - 250.00 
For the third - - - - - - - = «= - = = 100.00 
For the fourth - - - - - - + « « « « 50.00 
For the next ten, each - - - - - = «© = = 10.00 


. Clippings made from now on, from any newspaper or 


magazine advertisement either current or back numbers (no 
more than five points will be allowed from any one ad- 
vertisement) may be entered. The same advertisement 
in the same magazine or newspaper may be used but once 
by any competitor. 


. Clippings must be mailed on or before midnight of Febru- 


ary 13th, 1922, when the contest closes. Don’t send any 


clippings until you send them all. 


. This contest is open to you whether you are a subscriber 


to Jupce or not. It is not necessary that you buy the 
magazine in order to enter the contest. 


. Employees, or members of the families of the employees 


of the Leslie-Judge Company are barred from this contest. 


. Checks will be mailed to the winners as soon as the winners 


are determined. 


. In the event of ties, prizes identical in character with that 


offered will be given to each of those so tying. 


. The names of the winners will be published in a number of 


JupGE issued during April, 1922. 


. Address all clippings, with the total number of faces in- 


dicated on each package, to “Chairman, JupGr’s National 
Smile Week Committee,” 627 West 43d Street, New York 
City. Clippings will not be returned. All inquiries re- 
garding this contest should be addressed to the Chair- 
man, accompanied by a stamp for reply. 








“Smiling Faces’’ 


A very catchy and tunefui lyric, entitled “Smiling Faces,” 
has been composed by Jack Mills, set to music by G. N. Shil- 
kret, published by Jack Mills, Inc., and dedicated to JUDGE'S 
NATIONAL SMILE WEEK. Full orchestration has been 
arranged by Jack Glickman. Ask your music dealer for it. 





What Chambers of 
Commerce Say 


Here are a few very brief 
extracts from many letters 
received from Chambers of 
Commerce all over the United 
States indorsing JUDGE'S 
NATIONAL SMILE WEEK. 


Westchester County Chamber of 
Commerce, White Plains, N. Y.: 
“TI think JUDGE’S NATION- 
AL SMILE WEEK is a 
capital idea and will accomplish 
a great deal of good.” 
Clinton Chamber of Commerce, 
Mass.: 
“I think the idea a mighty 
good one. Let us hope that 
the smile may be contagious 
and that everyone becomes 
exposed and that it works.” 
Kalamazoo Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mich.: 
“I think you will get some 
action on this.” 
Allegheny Valley Chamber of 
Commerce, Tarentum, Pa.: 
“This organization will con- 
duct a local ‘Smile Week’ in 
co-operation with the national 
movement, from February 5th 
to 12th, 1922.” 
Beckley Chamber of Commerce, 
Va.: 
**We heartily commend 
JUDGE’S NATIONAL 
SMILE WEEK, and shall be 
glad to co-operate in any way 
we can.” 
Ocean City Chamber of Com- 
merce, N. J. 
“Ocean City is interested in 
your NATIONAL SMILE 
WEEK.” 
Bradford Board of Commerce, Pa. 
“Your ‘Smile Week’ meets 
with my approval and I will 
do all J can to boost the idea.” 
Marshfield Chamber of Com- 
merce, Wis.: 
“T am heartily in favor of such 
a project, because I believe 
the psychology of a smile 
means more to our nation at 
= present time than ever it 
id.” 
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Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


The last two months have 
brought decided revisions in 
the prices of automobiles. Many 
which had not previously been 
reduced dropped from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. Not since 
the war have prices been so low. 











It is useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobile 
prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to 
buy. 








There are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Motor De- 
partment of Lesiie’s WEEKLY 
will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 
filling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 
thoroughly. 






























COUPON 
Motor Department, Leslie's 
Lestie-JupGe Co. 
627 West 43d St. New York City 








1 am considering the purchase 






of a car to cost about $..... and 
am especially interested in one 
Pa <capean pace tween (make) 

ieeteaennons (type) 





My requirements for a car are as 


follows: 






Ss 65s wesc cesckeesenan 

Ty pe of body (ecesaneboe 

Driven and cared |{........ self 
for by | .. .chauffeur 





Kind of roads over which car 
would be used.......... I have 
owned other cars of the following 
BE © 6.636 0p O546000000C R05 










mately the type in which I am 
interested are handled by dealers 
in my territory 







best suited to my requirements. 
PNG tcc vreccvscveescevennt 
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How Do They Do It? 
By Howard Wild James 


Jy Aaian GAY bought a trig little 

hat, 
A surprisingly simple affair; 

This modest creation filled her with 
elation 

She thought it so chic and so fair. 

A plain little ribbon surrounded the 
crown, 

But her friends who all viewed it 
said: “Shucks! 
It’s surely a flivver.” 
you a shiver 
To know it cost eighty-five bucks! 


*Twould hand 


Oh, Mrs. McGurk bought a wonderful 
hat 
Just loaded with marvelous things, 
’Twas glowing with cherries and 
ruddy-cheeked berries, 
And feathers and butterfly wings. 
When her friends saw the headpiece 
they started to squeal: 
“She surely can’t have any sense 
To squander her money.” But it cost 
(ain’t it funny!) 
Four dollars and ninety-eight cents! 





ALL OFF 


“He doesn’t seem to manage his wife 
as well as he used to.” 

“You see one day he happened to tell 
her that he was doing it.” 


ON THE WAY 


Tilly—I never heard a good word 
said of him. 

Billy—Oh, the minute I introduce 
you to him he’ll begin talking about 
himself! 


THE VALUE OF EDUCATION 


“Little boy,” said the visitor at the 
school house, “what do you intend to 
be when you grow up.” 

“A fish peddler, Mister.” 

“And why a fish peddler?” 

“Because then I’d only have to work 
on Friday.” 


HIS PARTICULAR LINE 


Hipp—What’s the nature of that im- 
pecunious artist’s work? 

Hopp—From the vigorous way in 
which he touches his friends I think 
he’s an impressionist. 





























Pilot (of wrecked airplane headed earthward at a mile a minute clip)— 


What are you yellin’ about? 
the pearly gates an’ ever’thing! 
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You'll soon be on the beautiful shore with 
But where in hell will I be? 
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- 10 volume set of 


" Comédie d’Amour 








$27.50 
worth of 
splendid 

books for 


511.85 


















the greatest Stories ever written by the Master Realists of France 


THESE ARE THE BOOKS: 
‘‘Sapho”’ 


by Daudet 
‘‘Bohemians of the Latin Quarter’’ 
by Henri Murger, illustrated by Montdader, 
S05 pages. 

‘*A Love Crime’’ 


by Bourget. Illustrated by Macchiati, 207 pages. 


‘‘Mademoiselle De Maupin’”’ 
A romance of love and passion by Theophile 
Gautier, illustrated by Toudouze, 422 pages. 

‘‘Germinie Lacerteux’”’ 
by Edmond and Jules de Goucourt. 270 pages, 
illustrated by Jeanniot. 


‘‘Madame Bovary’”’ 
by Gustave Flaubert, 416 pages, illustrated by 
Fourie 

‘‘Manon Lescaut”’ 
by The Abbé Prévost, 222 pages. illustrated by 
Maurice Leloir. 

‘‘A Love Episode”’ 


by Emile Zola, 400 pages, illustrated by Dantan 


‘*Camille’’ 
by Alexandre Dumas, Fils, illustrated by Albert 
Lynch. 

‘*Raphael’’ 


or Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty, by La 
Martine, illustrated by Sandoz, 250 pages. 


205 pages and gravure Frontispiece 


HIS beautiful library edition was published by the 

“Société des Beaux Arts.” The books are 514 x 814” 
in size, printed on fine quality book paper, frontispieces 
in genuine gravure, title pages embellished in Persian 
Orange. They are bound in green cloth, stamped in gold, 
gilt tops. 
We have on hand 286 sets 
advertising campaign. 


too few for an extensive 


This is your opportunity to secure one of these few 
remaining sets at the remarkable price of $11.85 for 
the complete set of 10 volumes, former price $27.50. 
Sets from this library, identical with these in every 
detail, are in many of the finest libraries in America 
3000 pages of the selected writings by the Master 
Realists of France on the world’s oldest and most 
popular topic—love. 
They are beautifully written, literature in its finest form. 
At this extraordinary price it is evident that these 286 
sets will sell very quickly—so send in vour order at once 
books will be sent by express same day order is received. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 


627 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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170 Photos 


pxuLM FUN for February is on the stands—64 pages 
of dandy pictures, good stories and reel jokes. The 
cover is just a suggestion of the good things inside 
—you'll like the ‘‘Flimericks’’ and the new Moving 
Picture Game ‘‘Scenario”’ 
you ll be interested in the question, “‘Have you a 
movie back?’’ 
—the pages of Star Shots on the Links, the Villain page, 
the page of Movie Stars in Disguise, the Scenario Con- 
test, Film Flaws and Infilmation, the Hidden Stars, Film 
4 Fun’s Photo Stories 
-170 smashing fine pictures and the review of 10 new 
Feature Productions. 





This is the treat that Film Fun is offering you in its 
February issue, 20 cents at any good news stand! 
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